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And as in the accidence the field which the historical grammarian sur- 
veys must be widened so as to include the cognate languages — for very 
often the simple and the original cannot be discovered by the study 
of one language alone, and recourse must be had to the comparative 
method — so, again, it is in syntactical investigations likewise, which the 
comparative method alone will render fruitful. Wright's Lectures and 
Zimmem's small, but valuable, treatise deal with the accidence solely. 
A comparative syntax of the Semitic languages does not exist. For 
Konig's book is, of course, a comparative syntax of the Hebrew language 
only. The difference is obvious and calls for no elucidation. But even 
here KOnig has few predecessors. The comparative element is a notable 
feature of the book. We must not expect everywhere an exhaustive 
discussion of the similar or the dissimilar. The mere juxtaposition of 
the usages in the various dialects is in itself helpful and stimulating. The 
crown of historico-comparative researches in the " Formenlehre " is the 
phonology ; the laws of the change of sounds are mainly the laws of 
the development and derivation of forms. In the syntax, psychology is 
the ultimate court of appeal, and a psychological reduction of a complicated 
construction to its original meaning, or thought origin, is the goal and 
pride of historico-comparative investigations in syntax. KOnigfs Lehrge- 
bdude has aimed at both ; the principles which the young student laid 
down in his dissertation, Gedanfce, Laut und Accent (1874), the mature 
scholar has conscientiously carried out in the work now auspiciously 
consummated. We congratulate Professor Konig on the completion of 
his great work, which puts all students of Semitic philology, but par- 
ticularly students of the Old Testament, under lasting obligations. 

Max L. Maegolis. 
The Univeesity op California. 



HAKDER'S ARABIC CONVERSATION -GRAMMAR.' 

At last we have an elementary Arabic grammar which follows a 
rational method. The writers of such books seem to find it strangely 
hard to accept the simple principles which must govern the learning of 
a language. The fact that it is a matter of memory almost purely, and 
very mechanical memory — indeed, the more mechanical the better — at 
that, wins its way slowly. Yet it is one of the open secrets of language- 
teaching ; every teacher who knows anything at all, and who does not 
simply follow a blind round of rules and tables, knows that on exercises 
and drill in them he must depend for success. That this is coming to 
be recognized more and more widely as applied to modern languages, is 
due in very great part to the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer method, which this 
book follows, and to the veteran firm of Julius Groos in Heidelberg. 
There are many other variations on this theme of memory- work — the 

1 Ababische Kokvebsations-Gbammatik mit besonderer Berftcksichtigung der Schrlft- 
sprache von Ernst Harder, Dr. phil. Mit einer Einftthrung von Professor Martin Eartmann, 
Lehrer des Arabischen am Orientalisclien Seminar zu Berlin. Heidelberg: Julius Groos 
Verlag, 1S9S. xi + 475pp. Also Schltlssel to the same ; 103 pp. M. 10. 
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old-fashioned Prendergast, for example, and the more modern Rosenthal, 
excellent all in their way if only as protests — but probably for Arabic 
that of Otto is best. 

But Arabic is a wide word and it will be well to define more exactly 
what side of it is treated here. There is classical Arabic, the language 
of the Qur'an, of the traditions, and of the poems of the classical period, 
al-lugha, "the" language, as it is fondly called. Then there is the wide- 
spread Bedawi Arabic of the present day; the spoken tongue of the 
nomad tribes in the deserts from Morocco to Baghdad. This idiom is 
practically one, and is the descendant of that talked by the Bedawin of 
the Jdhiliya. Thus it is descended from the tongue of the people which 
lies behind classical Arabic. What was the relation of that spoken 
tongue to classical Arabic, whether they ever coincided or the one was 
an artificial form of the other, is still unknown. Next we have a crowd 
of little spoken dialects, never reduced to writing except in jest, the talk 
of the bazar and of ordinary life ; Baghdad, al-Basra, Zanzibar, Damas- 
cus, Bayrut, Cairo, even places only twenty miles apart, showing different 
forms. There can be little doubt that these are the result of local mix- 
ture with the language of th^. Arab conquerors when they poured out of 
the desert. We get Arabic + Persian in 'Iraq; Arabic -f Aramaic in 
Syria ; Arabic -|- Coptic in Egypt. Lastly, there is the language which 
today binds together all educated speakers of Arabic. Get such a man 
in the Muslim world, from Tangier to China, and he will understand you 
if you speak it. But it is not really a spoken language. It is the lan- 
guage of the pulpit and the platform, used on solemn occasions and 
by the pedantic to impress ; above all, it is the language of paper, of 
the pen, and of the printer. It is the lineal descendant of classical 
Arabic, and at its highest tries to reproduce classical Arabic. The 
learned modern shaykh (in the bazar he is a shekh) writes qasidas after 
Imr al-Qays or Zuhayr ; he weeps over the atldl and girds his camel in 
the morning to follow the track of his beloved. He builds elaborate 
khutbas in saf and does not know that 'Umar or Abu Bakr, whom he 
seeks to imitate, would have branded him for it as a Kdhin. It is this 
last form which Dr. Harder has treated. His book is arranged exactly 
like the other Konversations-Grammatiken published at Heidelberg, 
except that there is no conversation in it. That follows from the nature 
of the idiom which it gives ; no one converses in it but a stranger or a 
pedant. Further, the plan is excellently carried out ; Dr. Harder shows 
himself an able Arabist and a conscientious bookmaker. Some who 
know only the convention of the school of Fleischer, and are ignorant of 
the native grammarians, will carp at his use of hamzat-al-wasl ; but an 
Arabist who knows enough to translate al-hamdu lilldh "Der Preis 
gebiihrt Gott" need not mind them. 

In his book there are forty-eight Lessons divided, as usual, into two 
parts, and the last of them deals at some length with the Arabic meters. 
Prefixed is a short introduction by Dr. Martin Hartmann, and appended 
are further reading extracts, consisting of short Suras from the Qur'an, 
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some fables, bits from the 1001 Nights and from modern romances and 
newspapers, correspondence, business and private, and forms of contract, 
sale, hire, etc. 

The book will be useful to several classes of students. It should be 
carefully worked through by any one who wishes to learn to talk Arabic. 
It will not teach him to do so — for that he must simply listen and talk — 
but it is an almost essential first step. Secondly, those who wish to read 
Arabic newspapers, and the new Arabic literature which is growing up, 
will find here a sufficient introduction. And, thirdly, the students of 
Arabic who do not begin with a knowledge of Hebrew, such as the 
increasing class of Sanscritists and Zend scholars who recognize the 
value of Arabic historical literature, will find here their easiest path. It 
will lead them straight to al-Beruni, al-Mas'udi, and the rest. 

To these and to all learners of Arabic the book can be cordially 

recommended. Duncan B. Macdonald. 

Haktfoed Theological Seminaey, 
Hartford, Conn. 



KOTHSTEIN, THE DYNASTY OP g:lRA.' 

While the "kingdom" of Hlra was not of great size, its history is of 
sufficient interest and importance to deserve careful study, so that we feel 
that Dr. Rothstein was happy in his choice of a subject for investigation. 

Dr. Rothstein divides his little work into nine sections, some of which 
we shall speak of particularly. After some discussion of the literature 
of the subject in the first section (pp. 1-5), the author turns in the second 
(pp. 5-12) to a consideration of the sources, both Arabic and non- Arabic. 
He well points out with how great caution the Arabic chronicles dealing 
with this period must be used, and his remarks on the old Arabic poets 
give a very good idea of the difficulties and uncertainties which attend 
their use as sources. The author emphasizes the value of the Syrian 
and Byzantine writings, and feels that NSldeke very properly based his 
chronology on these. 

Section four — "The Inhabitants of al-Hira" — (pp. 18-40) contains 
some interesting discussions. Of the three classes into which the author 
divides the population of al-Hira we shall mention only the second, the 
Ibdd. By this word IbQd is meant, according to the author, the Chris- 
tians, members of different tribes, who dwelt in al-flira. The author 
points out that there were Christian bishops of al-Hira very early in the 
fifth century, and that, when the oriental church divided up, the Chris- 
tians of al-5lra joined the Nestorians. It was, no doubt, from the Ibdd 
that many Christian ideas found their way into Arabic. For not only 
was al-^ilra one of the great points of the caravan trade, but its court 
was eagerly sought by the Arab poets. Its culture was largely Aramaic ; 

iDiE Dynastie dee IiAhmiden in AL-51EA. Ein Versuch zur arabisch-persischen 
Geschichte zur Zeit der Sasaniden. Von Dr. phil. Gustav Bothstein. Berlin : Beuther und 
Beicftard, 1899. Ti + 152pp. M.4.50. 



